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long duration, in which their need to find adequate release for their
emotional tensions is expressed in the desire to become an actress
(particularly a tragic actress), a newspaperwoman, a detective, or
a novelist.

At the age of 16, Andrea, the heroine of the story previously
mentioned (p. 25), dreamt that she would be a great poetess. In a
manner typical of earlier puberty, she took her future plans very
realistically. She thought that in order to become a writer she should,
like Balzac, work at night while drinking enormous quantities of
black coffee. But as she could not obtain coffee, she tried to sub-
stitute water and chocolate. She also planned to wander all night in
the wroods, because a poet must experience a great deal. "In four
years, without anyone having the slightest inkling of it, a thick,
thick book written by me will be published: 'Dirges by One
Departed.' . . . The whole kingdom of Denmark will read it, all the
poets, and father and mother too."

This search for experiences, whether because the girl is not yet
capable of having them in reality or because her real ones seem too
insignificant to her, is particularly typical of puberty. Because of
her sense of her own weakness, which is not sufficiently com-
pensated by her narcissistic good opinion of herself, and because of
her wish to be strong, mature, important, and a "free human being,"
the young girl, just like the boy, must constantly struggle for the new
position of "being grown up." She must prove herself better and
more important than her parents and her brothers and sisters; she
must accuse others of repressing her, in order thus to project her own
psychologic limitations in the outside world, and to blame others
for what she lacks.

Uncertain of her way, the young girl falls into a conflict between
her individualistic feeling that she has duties toward herself and her
feeling that she has duties toward her family; to this are added
conflicts between various sublimations that express themselves in
irresolution: "What shall I be?" This means: "With whom shall
I identify myself? Shall it be father, mother, some other ideal
figure? Shall I be a femme fatale or a career woman, an artist,
scientist, or a mother of many children, an ascetic or a believer in
free love?"

The individualism and rebelliousness that are strongly accented
in adolescence come into conflict with all the old authorities and
influences. The girl's fear of her self-exaggerated responsibility and
of her own conflicts^ her sense of guilt in relation to her family, to
which she is still so strongly attached, and above all the difficulties